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that which corresponds to hallucination in the region
of sense-perception.

In order to understand these extreme forms of
illusory expectation, it will be necessary to say some-
thing more about the relation of imagination to antici-
pation in general. There are, I conceive, good reasons
for saying that any kind of vivid imagination tends
to pass into a semblance of an expectation of a coming
personal experience, or an event that is about to happen
within the sphere of our own observation. It has long
been recognized by writers, among whom I may men-
tion Dugald Stewart, that to distinctly imagine an
event or object is to feel for the moment a degree of
belief in the corresponding reality. Now, I have already
said that expectation is probably a more natural and
an earlier developed state of mind than memory. And
so it seems probable that any mental image which
happens to take hold on the mind, if not recognized
as one of memory, or as corresponding to a fact in some-
body else's experience, naturally assumes the form of
an expectation of a personal experience. The force of
the expectation will vary in general as the vividness
and persistence of the mental image. Moreover, it
follows, from what has been said, that this force of
imagination will determine what little time-character
we ever give to these wholly ungrounded illusions.

"We see, then, that any process of spontaneous imagi-
nation will tend to beget some degree of illusory expec-
tation. And among the agencies by which such un-
grounded imagination arises, the promptings of feeling
play the most conspicuous part. A present emotional
excitement may give to an imaginative anticipation,